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HE OUT-OF-WORK, or unemployment, problem may be solved, or at 

least helped, by all employers adopting, whether their employes are 
organized or unorganized, the eight-hour day and the five-day week, with 
a general increase in wages, so that the workers may have some money to 
spend on Saturdays and Sundays, after their other bills for the week have 
been paid. It would mean more people at work, more money in circulation, 
and greater business in general. 

eT OF 


| ROTHER L. G. GOUDIE, President of the Chicago Teamsters’ Joint 

Council and Secretary-Treasurer of the Coffee, Cheese, Butter and Egg 
Drivers and Salesmen’s Local Union No. 772, sends in a report that their 
local has signed up with one of the firms employing their members for the 
five-day week, affecting sixty-five men. This, of course, is a beginning, and 
we congratulate the committee and the local on their success, which, as far 
as we know, is our first in that line. 


eT TF 


HE INTERNATIONAL that had jurisdiction over the bartenders, at 
their recent convention, changed its name, leaving out the word “‘bar- 
tenders.” Well, on any warm day, if they could but serve the old-time bever- 
age it would be well received, and would be just as sweet to many of the 
boys, even if those serving it were doing so under another name. 
TOT OF 


HIS MONTH, OCTOBER, we have Columbus Day, October 12th, dedi- 
cated to the man who discovered America, and we should be very proud 
on account of the great country that it is. 

If Columbus, and his crew, could but look back at us today, see our people 
flying through the air, crossing the same ocean which he crossed in a sail- 
ing vessel, in airplanes, and witness the German commander making his trip 
around the world in his great Zep, we wonder if he would like to come 
back to earth again. Many of our states have made Columbus Day a 
regular holiday and observe it and, in time, every state in the United States 


will most likely do so. 
vv ,T 


T SEEMS THERE ARE still some officers of our local unions who do not 
read the Constitution and By-Laws, who get themselves and their local 
unions into a strike, then wire and write the General Office and expect the 
General Executive Board to break all the laws laid down by the convention 
to help them out of their trouble. From time to time attention is called, 
through the columns of our Journal, to laws pertaining to strike endorse- 
ment. 


TTT 


( N THE ROAD TODAY in your automobile, whether you are on a busi- 

ness or a pleasure trip, you are stopped first, for a brake test, which is 
all right and sensible, then for an examination of your car for corn on ac- 
count of the corn borer, then for a stop light, and then when you get into a 
town you are confronted with a sign warning you that the speed limit 
through the streets of that town is eight miles an hour. 
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The “breakdown of man power’ 
is responsible for wrecks and loss of 
life on the New York Interborough 
Rapid Transit system, according to 
investigators. 

These employes work long hours 
for wages that are set by a com- 
pany-controlled “union.” The ‘“‘yel- 
low dog’’ must be accepted by every 
worker. 

If an employe hints that a trade 
union would relieve conditions he 
is reported by company spies, and 
officials of the “‘union’”’ insist that he 
be discharged. 

Frank Hedley, president of the 
Interborough, complies. If he does 
not he faces a strike of his company 
“union” employes, he says, And 
this without a smile. 

The speeding up, long hours, low 
wages and a denial of elemental] 
rights have shattered the workers’ 
morale. 

The morale of passengers is like- 
wise shattered, as it is shown that 
between August 24 and September 
6 the Interborough carried 1,036,- 
923 fewer passengers than in the 
corresponding period a year ago 

Mr. Hedley is paying a costly 
price for running (7?) “‘his’’ business. 
—News Letter. 





Usually a job is as big as the man 
in it—and often several sizes bigger. 
Put a large man into a small job and 
he increases its size just as surely as 
inhaling air expands the chest. 
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Every Social Law Has Educational 
Background 


There is no greater illusion than 
that social reforms come through leg- 
islation. 

Politically minded persons have a 
child-like faith in the efficacy of law. 
They ignore the basic truth and age- 
long experience that public opinion is 
the driving force for effective law. 

Men create custom and form tradi- 
tion. These are gradually codified and 
given definition by law-makers who 
build on the foundation that has been 
accepted by the people after long agi- 
tation. 

Organized Labor must be imbued 
with this fact. 

Those who profit by wrong will not 
voluntarily surrender gains secured 
through these wrongs. 


Remedial legislation must have a 
background of popular sympathy and 
understanding. Effective law simply 
legalizes what is agreeable to a ma- 
jority of the people. 

The Labor injunction evil, for in- 
stance, will not be corrected until the 
people understand that government 
by equity—by one-man rule—is for- 
eign to American policy. 

The wrongs of the Labor injunction 
must be seared into the consciousness 
of the people. This is not possible by 
casual protest or desultory attack. 

The offense against equity rule 
must be in proportion to the wide- 
spread defense of those who profit by 
this iniquity. 

Sound public opinion has over- 
thrown dynasties, uprooted privilege 
and forced new outlooks. 

New catch phrases and legalisms 
are invented by privilege to stay the 
rising tide, but he who knows the re- 
sistless power of public opinion holds 
his course. He is not deterred by 
seeming “retreats” and “compromis- 
es” of opponents. 


Labor must always be inspired by 
a “heads-up” spirit. The defeatist at- 
titude “it can’t be done” has no place 
in trade unionism. 

The same “heads-up” spirit must 
enter into Labor’s organizing cam- 
paign and every other activity. Zeal 
and enthusiasm, when backed by eco- 
nomic facts, are invincible. These ele- 
ments command respect. They are the 
forerunner of every social gain. 

Organized workers who understand 
the foundation of social legislation 
and the growth of their trade unions 
know why opponents frown on agita- 
tion and education.—News Letter. 





Trade Unions Are Necessary 


The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics made a survey of 319 saw- 
mills in which 58,007 workers are 
employed. 

The average full-time work week 
is 56.6 hours and the average full- 
time earnings per week is $21. The 
lowest hourly rate is 29.8 cents. 

There is no information on the 
number of workers who are paid an 
insufficient wage, but government re- 
ports and even reports of employers’ 
organizations refute that consoling 
theory that “high” wages is the rule 
in this country. 

Emphasis is always placed on 
groups, like the building trades, 
which total several hundred thousand 
workers, while the millions of so- 
called unskilled or semi-skilled low- 
waged workers are ignored. 

Our trade union movement is not a 
select group of highly-skilled work- 
ers. It is all-embracing and includes 
every imaginable craft and calling in 
which organized workers have proven 
the value of unity. Its historic mis- 
sion is to elevate all workers. 

To expand the power and influence 
of organized labor we must reject the 
deadening claim that the American 
worker is paid “high” wages.—News 
Letter. 
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The Strength of Unionism 


lo the outside world a union is a 
business undertaking through which 
wage-earners manage their business 
relations, determining the conditions 
upon which they enter into work con- 
tracts. This is an important aspect of 
the union, for it represents a function 
essential to orderly progress in in- 
dustrial and business development as 
well as results necessary for social 
progress. 

But there is even a more important 
significance in the union. This eco- 
nomic function of the union is an ex- 
pression in practical form of deepest 
human aspirations and necessities. 
The union is an instrumentality for 
human freedom in the broadest con- 
notation of that term. Justice is a 
human necessity. Many a personality 
is blighted or perverted because of 
some injustice. As we long ago 
learned that justice between individ- 
uals comes through organization to 
assure justice, it is necessary for 
wage-earners to apply this proven 
principle to personal relations in in- 
dustry. 

Organization is the method for 
putting order into any undertaking. 
It is the one method by which wage- 
earners can co-operate in the creative 
work of industry. Organization makes 
possible human contact and links to- 
gether the minds of all. Each worker 
is a human intelligence center and or- 
ganization makes possible the trans- 
mission of thought current through- 
out the group, stimulating all to great- 
er activity. 

Unions have their social aspect, for 
they work for the establishment of 
social purposes and higher standards 
of life. Many a union group has en- 
dured greater privation and suffering 
for a human ideal. The great appeal 
of the union to many workers is its 
opportunity to do something for the 
benefit of other workers. 

It is these spiritual purposes in 
which the Labor Movement is rooted 


that give our trade union movement 
power and endurance. It is these ideals 
that constitute its compelling appeal 
to men and women who work.—The 
Chronicle. 





New Problem for Labor 


Only a complacent, non-thinking 
citizen will overlook the revolution 
now on in industry. 

Attention is again called to this 
silent upheaval by a new process 
which will turn out as much iron in 
thirty minutes as 350 puddlers can 
turn out in an entire day. 

The ancient skill of these refiners of 
iron is destroyed and they are thrown 
on the streets. 

The self-satisfying claim that work- 
ers can enter other industries will not 
suffice. The “other” industries are al- 
so victims of the same revolution. 

Even such unskilled callings as road 
making and sewer digging is being 
done by the machine. 

Many of these workers, it is pointed 
out, are operating gas service stations 
and hot dog stands, but this is not 
creative labor. It is no solution to turn 
the nation’s wage workers into serv- 
itors. 

We are yet at the threshold of the 
automatic-machine age. Inventors 
and scientists are ceaseless in their ef- 
forts to develop machinery and pro- 
cesses that will dispense with human 
labor power. 

With workers displaced, and their 
purchasing power destroyed, who will 
buy the machine-made commodities? 

The situation presents startling 
possibilities. Old theories must be re- 
jected as a new age dawns. 

If workers are far-sighted they will 
prepare for the near future by joining 
the trade union movement. 

If they fail, grim necessity will 
force them to act that unemployment 
insurance, old-age pensions and a 
shorter work-week may be assured. 
—News Letter. 
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What is Free Speech? 


Trade unions have a specific pur- 
pose—to organize wage workers, 
raise living standards and correct so- 
cial wrongs. 

We claim the right—as do other 
citizens who are grouped in voluntary 
associations—to adopt such lawful 
policies as will advance our cause. 

Our trade unions are not a shelter 
for advocates of the millennium, of 
flabby liberalism or diluted autoc- 
racy. 

If these “have a message for the 
workers” let them speak. But they 
can not enter our unions and divert 
them from their purpose. 

We believe in free speech. We de- 
clare that any denial of this funda- 
mental guarantee will eventually be 
extended to other citizens. This is 
the historic result of failure to pro- 
test against wrong. 

Principle and _ self-preservation, 
therefore, compel us to battle for the 
right of every man to express him- 
self without government interfer- 
ence. 

But while we stand for free speech 
as a government policy, that does not 
mean that our trade unions should be 
thrown open to every one “with a 
message for the workers.” 

To all such we give the same an- 
swer they would receive from any 
other voluntary group of citizens— 
hire a hall. 

It is a plea to the unthinking to 
say organized labor denies free 
speech because their energy and 
time is not placed at the disposal of 
self-styled “educators” who ignore 
our unions’ objectives and who de- 
mand that they be heard.—News 
Letter. 





Is the Super-Chain Coming? 


Not merely chain stores, but super- 
chains of department stores doing a 
billion-dollar annual business, is the 
independent store 


competition the 


owner is soon going to face, if the 
prediction of Edward A. Filene is 
sound. 

Filene, big department store owner 
of Boston, makes this forecast in the 
Magazine of Wall Street. 


Better than his forecast of chains f 


is his forecast of how the independent 
may remain independent through co- 
operation. 

Consolidations of capital have their 
economic advantages, but so has in- 
dependence of spirit and independent 
initiative and it will be a long time 
yet before the American people are 
ready to give up everything for the 
sake of economy.—The Chronicle. 





Wavering Loyalty Is Easily Started 


“To fail to attend union meetings 
is the first step in losing interest. 

“Loss of interest means a waver- 
ing of loyalty. An efficient trade 
union is insurance against deteriora- 
tion in wages and work conditions. 
There is not always time to revive or 
reorganize the union after danger de- 
velops. In addition to a strong union 
for defensive purposes it is even more 
necessary to have an alert, active 
union to enable wage earners to take 
a constructive part in considering 
problems and determining policies. 

“It is far better policy to avert 
trouble by seeing to it that develop- 
ments are wisely directed than merely 
to rely upon defensive tactics to re- 
pel aggression.”—President Green. 





What are you worth to your lo- 
cal? Your organization is formed 
for a specific purpose. It has an 
important part in the economic pro- 
gram. Do you understand the work 
it has undertaken and are you 
equipped to lend a hand? If you 
cannot answer in the affirmative 
then you are falling short of doing 
your share. 
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Unions— The Turning Point 


The revolt of Southern textile work- 
ers is an important turning point in in- 
dustrial development. In their eager- 
ness to induce manufacturers to come 
south, city fathers and chambers of 
commerce offered as inducements sus- 
pension of taxes and cheap, docile 
labor. Many of these communities are 
finding that change and expansion do 
not necessarily mean progress. 

A mill town or a district of mill op- 
eratives paid less than a living wage, 
adds little to the prosperity of a local- 
ity. Their range of purchases is small 
and they pay in installments. 

Underpaid workers are harassed, 
dissatisfied workers who do not give 
their whole capacity to work. “Cheap” 
workmen with low output make pro- 
duction costs higher than well paid 
workers who work efficiently. 

Southern workers went into the 
textile mills knowing nothing of fac- 
tory life or standards. Even money 
income of a few dollars seemed huge 
to them and they cheerfully accepted 
the pittance offered. But they have 
been learning. When they came to see 
that their wages were too small and 
that they had no redress for griev- 
ances, they struck and struck. But 
strikes got them nowhere and now 
they are turning to the union. The 
union with its standards of human 
betterment will bring a refining in- 
fluence into the factory and the com- 
munity. The union will protect work- 
ers against exploitation and will en- 
able them to keep pace with industrial 
and social progress. It will give them 
an agency for participating in the de- 
velopment of the control under which 
they work. Men and women will 
neither live nor work permanently 
under arbitrary control. In all manner 
of human relations, we must have 
agencies for determining policies and 
channels for clearing up misunder- 
standings. 

It is important for management as 
well as for the workers that there 





should be channels for presenting 
opinions and grievances of workers 
for consideration. These agencies will 
prevent such strikes as are now 
harassing the South. They would 
mitigate the poverty and want that 
hang over Southern mill workers. 

The coming of the union is the be- 
ginning of a new period—balanced 
progress for all.American Federa- 
tionist. 








Organizing Campaign 


The splendid progress in organizing 
work reported in the special section 
devoted to this field is one that will 
bring cheer to the heart of every trade 
unionist. There is a real revival of the 
crusading spirit of unionism. In every 
man and woman is a deep rooted 
desire to serve their fellow men. 
Unionism which brings a permanent 
assurance of the opportunities for a 
fuller life is one of the most satisfying 
causes to which a person can devote 
his life. 

The number of those enlisting in 
our campaign to “Double Union Mem- 
bership” reached a new high level 
peak in the past month. The number 
added since April 15 includes 93 locals, 
10 centrals, and 3 state federations. 

Our goal can be readily achieved if 
every organizer and every trade 
unionist undertakes a definite plan 
and lets nothing interfere with its 
realization. 

Every union would gain by doubling 
the size and effectiveness of the whole 
movement. The workers in every in- 
dustry must first be organized be- 
fore industrial relations pass from the 
flounderings of adolescence into man- 
hood of intelligent maturity where 
realization of the interdependence of 
interests leads to co-operation in ad- 
vancing mutual interests. 

Organization is necessary to raise 
the status of workers as well as a 
method of adjusting labor problems. 
Every worker should belong to the 
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organization which includes his occu- 
pation. This is his opportunity to have 
a voice in directing his industrial fu- 
ture. 
The union needs the unorganized 
and the unorganized need the union. 
~American Federationist. 





Financial Paper Bidly Mixed in 
Discussing Five-Day Weck 
(Editorial tage) 

Although, percentually speaking, 
only a small part of the total number 
of wage earners is on a five-day 
schedule, the movement in its favor 
has gained steadily in strength. 

If five days of work per week can 
be defended * * * what is to prevent 
demanding another cut to four days, 
three days, etc.? Nothing at all, ex- 
cept universal starvation and general 
impoverishment. 

(Textile Market Page) 

Statistics now made public to the 
(cotton goods) trade show that pro- 
duction is running ahead of demand 
and if they are to be kept in line it 
may be necessary to cut down the out- 
put at least 60,000,000 yards before a 
new cotton crop begins to move. 

This could be brought about by a 
curtailment of one week in four from 
the end of June to the beginning of 
October.—New York Journal of Com- 
merce. 


The Magazine of Wall Street Says 
Five-Day Week is Coming! 

Following is an editorial from The 
Magazine of Wall Street. It needs no 
comment, save that, in this respect it 
puts Labor’s case as clearly as ever it 
has been put by Labor. 

The bricklayers demand a five-day 
week and the railroad workers a six- 
hour day. It sounds revolutionary and 
the economic wiseacres will demon- 
strate that it is all wrong. Fear is ex- 
pressed that the whole of industry is 
headed for shorter hours. What if it 





is? What's the use of having thirty 
mechanical slaves, soon to be fifty, 
working for each of us, if we all have 
to go on working as long hours as 
ever? The increased productiveness 
of the human Labor unit, through the 
machine, must be accompanied by 
corresponding increase in consump- 
tion; or there will be no jobs for mil- 
lions, if each job is to be as long in 
hours and days as now. We need more 
time to enjoy our machine-made 
wealth. Then we will consume more 
than ever, and the machines will have 
to work harder and more productively 
than ever. Business need not fear a 
five-day week per se. Competition 
with six-day nations is sometiiing 
else. So, also, would be a protracted 
struggle between employers and em- 
ployees over the question. But we 
should not be foolishly excited over 
the gradual approach of one of th« 
objectives our industrialism is head- 
ed for—more enjoyment of life for 
all.—Granite Cutters. 


Why Labor “Advisors’”” Worry 

These are the days when trade 
unionists are pictured as “sturdy, in- 
telligent, independent American work- 
ingmen” who cannot be delivered en 
bloc by their “leaders” on election 
day. 

In the absence of a political cam- 
paign the taffy peddlers picture these 
workers as part of a trade union 
tyranny that would place all labor on 
a dead level. 

In both cases the intelligence of mil- 
lions of citizens is questioned. 

These workers, as usual, will ignore 
both libels. They will continue to forn 
their political judgments after they 
have read the party platforms, re- 
viewed the declarations of candidates 
and received official records from the 
American Federation of Labor. 

It is this unbiased information. 
and the determination of workers t 
act accordingly, that worries libellers 
and taffy peddlers.—News Letter. 
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Why Condemn Him? 


We are amused when we hear 
union men condemning A. E. Boyn- 
ton, head of the anti-union Industrial 
Association. 

While we are opposed to every- 
thing that Mr. Boynton, as head of 
the Industrial Association, stands for, 
he has one admirable quality. He is 
loyal to the people who employ him 
and to the organization of which he 
is the head. He isn’t cheap, either. 
He demands and receives top wages. 

We wish all union men of San Fran- 
cisco were as loyal to the labor move- 
ment as Mr. Boynton is to the or- 
ganization of which he is the head. 

If they were, we wouldn’t have any 
Industrial Association or so-called 
“American Plan” in San Francisco. 

Union building mechanics of San 
Francisco, like Mr. Boynton, would be 
receiving top wages instead of, as at 
present, wages far below that paid in 
the average city of the United 
States.—Organized Labor, San Fran- 
cisco. 





Basis for “Yellow Dog” 

A subconscious conviction of inferi- 
ority is the basis of the “yellow dog” 
contract. 

No man who values liberty will sign 
away an inherent right for a mess of 
pottage. 

Only a slave mentality will agree 
not to associate with his fellows as the 
price of a job. 

Such a mind cannot recognize the 
significance of the “yellow dog” nor 
relate it to its consequences. 

Slavery in every form, and in every 
apc, has been possible because the 
slave accepted the inferiority complex 
—he had the slave mentality. 

I'ree men will fight and do not fear 
its consequences—that’s why they 
are iree. 

‘Lhe slave mentality is looking for 
a “good” master—the free man knows 
his rights and depends upon himself. 

The “yellow dog” is the modern 


slave bait. Its authors are well aware 
of the psychological truth: “Control 
the mind and you control the man.” 


Labor 

I watch men swinging girders on a 
bony structure tall, 

I watch the busy masons 
bricks aong the wall, 

I see great columns rising and then 
comes the thought to me: 

It’s the workers of the nation that 
have brought this thing to be. 


laying 


By the miracles of labor grow the 
cities that we boast. 

Some human hand has fashioned 
every beam, and joist, and post. 

Man has changed the field and forest 
and the coast lines of the sea, 

And this world, without his toiling, 
still a wilderness would be. 


Not from instinct grow great struc- 
tures, or the animals would 
build. 

All our temples and our churches are 
the work of toilers skilled, 
Every home and hut and _ palace, 
every ancient dome and new 
Are but symbols of man‘s progress 

and the tasks which he can do. 


Search the paths of selfish idlers 
some such monuments to find, 

Nothing stands to mark his journey, 
by a loafer left behind. 

All the comforts we now boast of all 
the beauty that’s displayed. 
Mark the miracles of labor and the 

majesty of trade. 
EDGAR A. GUEST. 





We communicate happiness to oth- 
ers not often by great acts of devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice, but by absence 
of fault-finding and censure, and by 
being ready to sympathize with their 
notions and feelings, instead of fore- 
ing them to sympathize with ours.- 
James Freeman Clark. 
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“Brain” and “Hand” Lbor 

Where is the distinction between 
brain and hand labor, so often re- 
ferred to by unthinking persons? 

Are hands useless to the surgeon, 
the architect, artist, sculptor or office 
man? 

Is brains unnecessary to the man 
in overalls, be he operating a ma- 
chine, sailing a ship or building a 
fence? 

Labor is impossible without co-or- 
dination of brain and hand. While 
the degree of co-ordination may vary, 
the principle remains. 

The attempt to set so-called 
“brain” labor apart from so-called 
“hand” labor is an echo of by-gone 
days when work was considered de- 
grading. 

The term “brain” labor appears to 
be an apology in an age that exalts 
all labor, while the term “hand” labor 
assumes that brain power is not 
needed where hands are soiled.— 
News Letter. 





No problem affecting labor pre- 
sents more different features and 
angles than the injunction. They are 
almost as numerous as the points on 
a barbed wire fence. 

As the injunction is not a matter 
of the law courts, but under equity 
jurisdiction, it is precedent and rules 
instead of the law which governs the 
judge. 

Precedents and judicial discretion 
are very uncertain quantities. They 
result in much error. 

It follows that many injunctions 
are erroneously issued in connection 
with labor disputes. That they re- 
strain men from doing things which 
the court had not the right to re- 
strain. Later on an appellate or a 
supreme court informs those en- 
joined that the original court was in 
error. 

Under equity, however, an injunc- 
tion must be obeyed, although it was 
erroneously or wrongfully issued. It 


is as much contempt of court to dis- 
obey an erroneous injunction as one 
which might have been properly 
issued. 

This fact has been of great service 
to employers and the attorneys who 
represent them. A wrongful injunc- 
tion is just as serviceable to the em- 
ployer, for by the time the highest 
courts have determined that the in- 
junction was wrongfully issued, the 
issue between the employer and the 
workmen has been brought to a ter- 
mination. In practically every case 
where injunctions have been modi- 
fied by higher courts, the result has 
been similar to the jury finding the 
accused not guilty after he has been 
hanged. 





Youth is not a time of life—it is a 
state of mind... It is a temper of the 
will, a quality of the imagination, a 
vigor of the emotions. It is a fresh- 
ness of the deep springs of life. Youth 
means a predominance of courage over 
timidity, of the appetite of adven- 
ture over love of ease. This often ex- 
ists in a man of fifty more than in a 
boy of twenty. Nobody grows old 
by merely living a number of years. 
People grow old by deserting their 
ideals. 

“Whether seventy or sixteen, there 
is in every being’s heart the love of 
wonder, the amazement at the stars 
and the starlike things and thoughts, 
the undaunted challenge of events, 
the unfailing childlike appetite for 
what next, and the joy and the game 
of life. You are as young as your faith, 
as old as your doubt; as young as 
your self-confidence, as old as your 
fear; as young as your hope, as old 
as your despair. In the central place 
of your heart there is a wireless sta- 
tion. So long as it receives messages 
of beauty, hope, cheer, grandeur, cour- 
age,.and power from the earth, from 
men, and from the infinite, so long are 
you young.”—International Paper 
Monthly. 
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EDITORIAL “@ 


By J. M. GILLESPIE 












J UST ABOUT this time throughout the United States many cities and towns 
are in the midst of their campaigns selecting candidates who will run their 
city governments, and all the candidates are coming forward with their many 
reasons as to why they should have the particular office for which they are 
running. Party organizations will have their favorite number in the fight 
also, and the man or woman on their ticket will probably win in the district 
where their party is the strongest, and the other candidates will occupy a 
place in the “Also Ran” column after the election. 

This in itself shows that it pays to be organized. Now, many members 
of the different organizations of Labor belong to these party clubs and ward 
organizations, and many times go along with the candidate selected by them, 
no matter what his platform may be. 

In the first place, a union man or woman should not vote for any candi- 
date who is not pledged to the union rate of wages on all city and town work; 
that all contractors who perform work for them must guarantee to pay 
the union scale of wages, with a strict eight-hour day, and that the citizens 
of each city and town, both contractors and workers, be given the preference 
on all work to be done for the city or town. 

If the workers would but vote that way it would take only a few elec- 
tions for them to get what they are entitled to. The same thing applies to 
states and counties also, but just so long as the politicians find ways by 
which the workers throw away their votes, just that long will you see many 
men who cannot read or write working out on road jobs for whatever wages 
they can get, living in tents and shacks under unhealthy and insanitary 
conditions. 

The candidate with the red fire and band usually has to have some one 
pay for them, and those who are interested in him after election are the 
ones who pay. In other words, when elected he hears his master’s words 
first. 

What we should always remember is that in the performance of this 
work a great number of teamsters and chauffeurs are employed, and it 
should be a brother member of your own, or a sister local union, employed 
by union contractors or truckmen, from whom they are receiving union 
wages and conditions, who should be doing that work, and who will be, if 
you vote right and for the men who will see to it that no contractor who is 
wrong or cheap gets the work. 

on 


W iru CHEAP TAXICABS on the streets today the great general public seem 
to pay no attention to the safety end of the business or their own welfare, 
and only consider that as long as the rates are cheap they will ride. 

Most of these so-called new cab companies are just what might be 
called a wildcat scheme used by promoters to sell cars. While the cars are 
new there is not so much danger for the riders, but cars in the taxicab busi- 
ness do not stay new very long, as the work they are called upon to do makes 
them old ina very short time. New cab companies seldom have men in their 
employment who have had any real experience in the work, and they never 
hire union men until they have to do so. Many times this is due to the fact 
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that the promoters, in the first place, tell the new investors that it is one of 
the best ways to make the most money out of the investment. In fact, they 
will say anything just to put the sale over, and time after time, the repre- 
sentatives of our International, and our local unions, have listened to some 
very sad stories, after the glowing future, as pictured to them by the promo- 
tors, has faded away, leaving nothing except plenty of grief and a lot of old 
cars—almost junk—on their hands. In several instances, when things have 
reached this point, the companies have come to our union, hoping the union 
might help them in some way. 

Now, we are not opposed to a low rate in any of our lines, but we do claim 
that any business which can’t work reasonable hours, pay decent wages and 
make a fair return on the money invested, that it should not go out and cut 
prices just to get, as they claim, more or all of the business. Especially is 
this true in the taxicab business, which has had more failures than any 
other five branches of our craft put together. 

Just at the present time there seems to be an epidemic of twenty-five- 
cent cabs, and other cheap rates, being advertised to the public throughout 
the country. It seems that all a promoter has to do nowadays is to point out 
some man, or firm, that has made money at this business and plenty of 
others will rush trying to get in on the first floor. It is just like saying: “Look 
at the money Henry Ford has made manufacturing automobiles!” Of course 
it is true he has made money, but look at the many others who have tried 
and failed. 

You may also rest assured that the taxicab driver who is not well paid 
is not a satisfied man and cannot—and many times will not—guard and 
carefully watch the property or the trade in his charge and keeping. If you 
will observe carefully the faces of the drivers for these new cheap-rate 
companies you will notice almost every day strange, or new, faces among 
the drivers, which shows plainly that the men are not satisfied and are 
always seeking other employment. I would therefore suggest, whatever 
riding in taxicabs you do, wherever you go, that you ride with the man with 
the union button. He gets the union scale of wages prevailing in his district 
and will carry you safely to your destination. 

TF OF 
Ir SEEMS THAT much better judgment might be used by some of the State 
Road Commissioners—or whatever they are called—when repairs on main 
highways are to be made. When a main road is under repair and detours 
have to be used, it seems to me when there are three or four ways by which 
one may get to some town, city, or another state, these road commissioners 
would use better judgment and not have all the roads under repair at the 
same time. One, at least, should be left open while the others are being re- 
paired, because nearly all roads used for detours are dangerous, narrow, 
dusty and have many bad turns. Many accidents happen on detours. Also, 
on many of the roads where just patching is being done and travelers have 
to go over the detours, these roads could be opened up on Saturday after- 
noons and Sundays, also on holidays, as the men are not working on them, 
and on those days traveling is extra heavy. 

Detours make the work for our men driving trucks over the road very 
hard as well as very disagreeable. If you will notice, just about the time 
county and state fairs are opening in September, that about all the roads 
leading into the cities where these fairs are being held are closed for re- 
pairs, and many visitors who are desirous of attending them are hampered, 
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or riding is made disagreeable for them, just as it is for our drivers who 
make their living driving over these roads. 

Many of our unions, through their business representatives, could do 
a lot of good work in the different states by taking these matters up from 
time to time with the State Highway Commissions. Of course we want bet- 
ter roads always, and if common sense is used many of these hardships may 
be avoided. This is something which will help, not only our membership and 
the — who are in our line of business, but will be a help to the Public 
as Well. 


TFT 


M ERGERS AMONG the moving picture houses throughout the country are 
taking place, with one or two large companies buying up the smaller ones, 
the amount paid for same running away into the millions. 

The Actors’ Equity—which is their union—is not having such a pleas- 
ant time with many of the producers. Some of these producers have their 
own playhouses, in one form or other, and actors, male and female, are being 
put on the unfair list, or are being suspended from the union, because they 
have been breaking some of the rules of The Equity. In other words, they 
are not keeping their agreement with their own union. 

The newspapers, and many of the Labor papers, publish this informa- 
tion, now and then, and if the working people would just pass up the plays 
in which these actors and actresses take a leading part, or are the stars in 
the plays, their names would soon disappear, or be taken from the electric 
signs in front of the theatres, and they, no doubt, would soon run to the 
union office to have their cards fixed up and put themselves in good standing. 

This is a very good way to make some of those stars realize that the 
people can get along without them, at least, until their “swelled heads” get 
back to normal and they remain in the union—where they belong—with 
those who make a living at that profession or craft. The Equity has helped 
the actor and now that the time has come again when some of the producers 
do not want The Equity, let the actors help The Equity. 


7 rT 


A MEETING was held in Boston at the Elks’ Hotel with a subcommittee of 
the Wage and Working Rules Committee of the Railway Express Agency, 
at which we took up some of the grievances existing, and also talked over 
the wage contract in several cities. 

This meeting, which took place in August, was the first one held for 
some time, and an answer may be received some time soon, or a request for 
a further meeting to be held some time during the latter part of September. 

Many of the things which were taken up before had to all be gone over 
again because, while this is still the same line of business, we are dealing 
with a new company which, as time goes on, may have many new ideas for 
us to take under consideration. 

Mr. Gwyn, vice-president of the company and chairman of the commit- 
tee, with Mr. Emory of Boston, and Mr. Cartwright of New York. acted for 
the company, and General President Tobin. chairman of our Internationa] 
Committee, with Vice-President John F. English, Assistant Auditor Ed- 
ward H. Meyer, General Organizer H. P. Jennings and John M. Gillespie 
represented our International Union. 

Many matters were straightened out to the satisfaction of both sides, 
and much good for the future will result from the conference. 
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By THE TIME this Journal reaches the homes of our members all children, 
from the very youngest up to those who are lucky enough to get to go to 
college, will be back at their desks with their books and they and their par- 
ents looking forward to a bright future for them. We wish them well. 

In many states the parents must buy the school books for their chil- 
dren. In families where there are five or six children this is quite an expense 
to the family, as the books cannot be passed on down to the next child going 
into the class, because the books have been changed or some new system 
has been put into effect by the school commissioners or those in charge of 
education. 

It looks as though some school book concerns must have considerable 
influence in having the books changed almost every year. Every state in 
the United States today, with all the wealth there is in this country, should 
have free school books, at least, in the public schools, where they are paid 
for by the tax payers. Of course, there is little that the people anywhere 
may obtain free, but education, for those who can take advantage of it, 
should be free, from the kindergarten through to college. With well edu- 
cated and healthy young men and women coming out of our schools each 
year our country will be able to hold her place and continue to grow. 


ry 


“ 
} OR SOME TIME PAST there has been a movement among the operators, and 
others, to have the people of Indiana and Illinois purchase only such coal as 
is mined in their own state. It was reported that not only were the business 
and manufacturing concerns buying their coal outside of their own state, 
but that town, city and state officials were doing the same thing, thereby 
letting their own citizens in the mining districts remain unemployed and 
their families going without any of the comforts of life, just because coal 
could be bought cheaper in other states where the miners are unorganized 
and working for less than the union scale. The payment of taxes and the 
betterment of their own state does not make any difference to them just so 
long as they can get coal a little cheaper. 


TF Fe 


T ue EXECUTIVE COUNCIL of the American Federation of Labor, at the 
council meeting held in Atlantic City, gave out figures showing a very won- 
derful increase in membership since the last convention held in New Orleans, 
where the slogan, ““Double Your Membership,” practically started. 


Oe 


- 
‘| HE AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL is not seen as often nowadays as it was a few years 
ago. The employers soon learned that to do our work a man had to know 
more than just runacar. Many of the team owners in the old days, realizing 
this, broke in the men who could do their work to drive their trucks when 
they bought them. 


TOF OF 


Appress DELIVERED by Daniel J. Tobin, General President of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, and 
for many years Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor, in Chicago 
on Labor Day. There were over fifty thousand people present at the stadium 
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on Soldier Field, Chicago, while Mr. Tobin delivered this address, which was 
broadcasted over radio station WCF L. 


My Dear Fellow Trade Unionists and Friends: 


I am indeed pleased to be able to be here on this Labor’s national holi- 
day to say a word of encouragement and to properly help celebrate this impor- 
tant and eventful occasion. 

This day, of all the days of the year, means much, or should mean much, 
to the toilers who are also the builders of the nation. I am somewhat afraid 
the men and women of today who labor do not fully realize the importance 
of this day and that they sometimes forget its meaning and the struggle 
of the men of other days who were responsible for the creation and the 
dedication of this day to the honor and dignity of Labor. The very soul of 
the nation depends upon the loyalty of its citizenship to the purposes and 
principles for which that nation stands. The very life of our trade union 
movement depends upon the loyalty of our membership to the cause for 
which it was founded, to our fondness and to our fealty to the principles of 
organized brotherhood, as well as to the faithful observance of our duties 
to our movement and, let me add, there is no more solemn or necessary 
duty than the faithful observance of Labor Day. 

Labor Day was first celebrated by a small number of union men in 1882. 
What a monument they built for themselves! They were first laughed at, 
then ridiculed, then scorned, but they were never discouraged. In 1884 the 
American Federation of Labor, by resolution, declared the first Monday in 
September of each year Labor’s national holiday, and since then every 
state in the United States of America has declared that day a legal holiday. 
This resolution was presented by Delegate McGuire and adopted by the 
Central Labor Union of New York City. 

Those great men of that day have all passed away, but they should live 
forever in the memory and in the hearts of the toilers of America. The able 
and brilliant P. J. McGuire, of the Carpenters’ Union, who is credited also 
with drafting or writing the first Constitution of the American Federation 
of Labor; the scholarly Frank Foster, of the Printers’ Union, who engaged 
and defeated in debate the late President Eliot of Harvard University in 
Faneuil Hall in Boston on the subject of “The Nobility of Labor”; the fiery, 
kindly, able, whole-souled Jim Duncan, the granite cutter, one of the found- 
ers of the American Federation of Labor, and the loving, brilliant, master- 
minded, ever daring, never fearing Sam Gompers. Yes, as the poet says: 


“All, all are gone, 
But still lives on the fame 
Of those who died. 
But all true men, like you men, 
Remember them with pride.” 





In all the ages men have struggled—yes, fought and died for the prin- 
ciples of justice and freedom, and no greater struggle was ever engaged in 
than the battle of muscle and brain which was carried on for centuries, to 
the end that men and women of Labor might have the right to organize; the 
right to collectively sell that only thing they have to sell—their toil, their 
sweat, their blood, with which they endeavor to procure the bread of life. 

Oh, the countless lives that have been offered up in the struggle to 
establish freedom to organize! In Chicago, in one strike alone of the organ- 
ization that I have the honor to represent, the lives of eighteen of our mem- 
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bership were ruthlessly snuffed out—destroyed—their children made or- 
phans. Hundreds were maimed and crippled for life. Many others forced into 
becoming criminals, hating society for its brutalities, because you cannot for 
centuries brutalize men, without in the end having them become brutal, and 
when those men, in turn, get into power they, too, abuse that power and 
sometimes demonstrate that they cannot forget the sufferings endured by 
them, inflicted upon them by those who once were the masters. 

As proof of this witness what has taken place and what is still going 
on in Russia. The rank and file in that country were persecuted for centu- 
ries and they now persecute any one who dares disagree with or oppose 
them, especially that class who for centuries were in power and who pun- 
ished and caused the workers, by the thousands, to die in dungeons. You 
have witnessed or read about the great struggle in New Orleans where the 
street car men fought for weeks and are still fighting to maintain their 
right to organize and carry on their union. Do you remember, or can you 
forget, what has taken place in the Southern States within the past year 
where the toilers have been endeavoring to maintain and establish a union? 
Do you remember that honest American citizens, representing the American 
Trade Union Movement, were run out of some of the Southern States for 
no reason except that they were guilty of trying to organize, educate and 
elevate the downtrodden, despairing mill workers? Do you remember— 
surely you must—that for nearly a year 100,000 miners in your state of 
Illinois suffered and starved for the principle of trade unionism, and that at 
the present time there are thousands of those union miners unable to find 
work? 

Don’t forget, the struggle for freedom is still on. The fight, in all its 
bitterness, still prevails in many industries and will be carried into many 
more in a short time if the men and women of Labor do not wake up to a 
realization of the dangers that surround them. 

We are living in a new kind of industrial America. The day of indi- 
vidual business initiative is a thing of the past. Monopolies and trusts and 
gigantic corporations are now in full flower—the kind of institutions 
which we so much dreaded a few years ago—which we spent so much time 
and energy trying to regulate and against which trust and combination 
laws were enacted. Such institutions are now blooming beautifully in every 
section of the country, while the courts decide that the only institutions 
which are dangerous trusts are Labor Organizations. 

Look around you and see if you can find the old-time, reliable druggist 
that you trusted to fill your prescription. He has been swept away through 
the drug combination—capitalized for millions. What is the fate of the cor- 
ner grocer whose son, and grandson, would follow in his footsteps the same 
as he followed in the footsteps of his father and grandfather? They have 
passed away forever—never to return—totally obliterated. The same is 
true of the small corner bakery, and many other individual enterprises, 
and the sons of those small business men are thrown on the labor market 
seeking, not union paid employment, but a job, a chance to work, in order 
that they might eat. 

The United Dairies Company, and another large milk distributor, are 
merging small dairies everywhere from coast to coast, purchasing them 
with new stock issues obtained by increased capitalization maneuvered by 
Wall Street. So it is with all, nearly all, of your employments. 

You might ask here: What effect will this have on the trade union 
movement? The answer, and the danger is, first, this destruction of indi- 
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vidual business is throwing thousands out of employment. Second, those 
monopolies, in time, can and will raise prices, mulcting the workers out of 
thousands, and in dealing with wage scales the policy is laid down in a 
banker’s office in Wall Street, with the local managements simply dummies 
instructed to carry out the orders or get out. The orders usually are—keep 
down expenses; cut the cost of operation, so that dividends may be paid 
on the enormous capitalization. 

I held a conference in Washington, about a year ago, with a represen- 
tative of a large national concern where our people had voted to go on strike. 
I had done business with this man for years—when he operated his own 
plant in Chicago—-and never had a serious disagreement with him, but he 
sold out, or was compelled to sell out, to one of those monster national cor- 
porations. He said to me in my room in the Hotel Hamilton: “Mr. Tobin, 
I know what the men are demanding is just and reasonable but my orders 
are, Give Nothing.” 

I said, “Do you mean to say your people will force a strike for the small 
amount involved?” He said: ‘Yes, and if your people strike they will 
spend millions, if necessary, in the fight. They will subsidize Washington 
from the profits in other cities.” 

So it is, in every national industry. You are not. in most instances, 
dealing with local conditions—you are dealing with cold-blooded bankers 
who do not know anything about the human side of business and only look 
at the balance sheets. 

And what is the attitude of those large combinations of capital towards 
organized labor and towards wages? Absolutely and positively opposed to 
any organization that attempts to speak for better wages or better working 
conditions. For proof of this, just look around and see for yourself the 
wages and conditions obtaining in the unorganized employments. Look at 
the chain-stores, both groceries and drugs, as well as many others. 

Ask yourself why it is the great department stores in all cities, the coal 
operators, the steel mills, the automobile manufacturing industry, and many 
others, fight and spend enormous sums of money to prevent organization 
of their workers. There is only one answer. They know, if organized, their 
employes will demand some share of the enormous profits, a general better- 
ment in their employment by reducing the hours of labor, and other neces- 
sary changes, which might slightly reduce dividends. On the other hand, 
look at the crafts, or the employments, which are organized, and see the 
difference—men and women are better paid, are more free, have a shorter 
day, in fact, are more like the real open-hearted, high-class, intelligent 
Americans God and nature intended them to be. 

Let me leave this message with the organized workers on this our 
national holiday—unless you are more seriously concerned with the af- 
fairs of your union—both local and national—unless you get back to that 
spirit of fighting to maintain your union, by attending your meetings and 
in every way guarding and protecting your organization, you will find your- 
selves in the same class, working under the same conditions, as those 
large groups of unorganized. 

There is greater need than ever before of more careful watching our 
unions. The union wage makes men real men. The community that is 
unionized is prosperous. Look at Chicago! It has within its confines more 
union men and women than any city in America and I say, without fear 
of successful contradiction, it is the most prosperous large city, not only in 
America, but in the entire world. I have traveled in many of the cities of the 
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old world more than once. I have visited and investigated conditions in 
every section of our own country and Canada many times during the 
past twenty-five years, and there is no district which compares with the 
district in and around Chicago in wages or in successful industry. No 
workers better off. No employers more prosperous. Compare Chicago with 
any city in the labor-hating South. If you are a worker you will want to 
remain in Chicago. If you are an employer you will rejoice that you are not 
in Alabama, or Tennessee, or Texas. 


If you working men want the conditions you are now enjoying in Chi- 
cago to remain, then get back to building up and preserving your unions. 
But the union must be maintained and continued through honest, decent 
methods; by honest, decent, square-dealing, intelligent men. Any other 
method must not, and cannot prevail. Those who do not belong should be 
kept out. There is place within our unions only for men of character and 
honor, who have a just regard for the rights of others. 


In this ever-advancing age where machinery is displacing human help 
by the hundreds of thousands each year; where combinations of capital, by 
consolidations, are laying off innumerable workers each year, where thou- 
sands of other young Americans are coming of age and seeking employ- 
ment, thereby glutting the labor market, it is a serious condition that con- 
fronts us and it will take every ounce of energy and strategy, every particle 
of brain power to solve this most serious and dangerous condition, created 
in late years and which is causing so much unemployment in every section 
of our country. 


The Labor Movement must help solve this problem, as it has solved 
so many other difficult problems in the past. In addition, men and women of 
Labor must be heard before every legislative tribunal in our country, and 
heard in such a way that there will be no mistaking their meaning, and 
if the lawmakers, as they are doing at present, refuse to take heed, then 
follow them to the polls—as we did some years ago—and make them under- 
stand, by getting rid of them, and follow this up with their successors until 
we get clean men, human men, who will, sometimes, legislate in the interest 
of the toilers. No milk-and-water, tea-for-two policy will be successful. 
Red-blooded men of America must arise and awaken to the battle cry of the 
masses. Otherwise, the labors of our honored dead, who helped establish 
Labor Day, will have been in vain; the victories they won will be snatched 
from us, one by one, and the principles for which they fought will be 
buried in the rotten stench of our criminal negligence and carelessness. 


But Iam not discouraged. I have great faith in the American workers. 
I have great confidence in the American people. We have a country teeming 
with wealth and the happiness is ours to obtain. We are blessed with all 
the great gifts which God and nature could give a country and a people, 
and as our forefathers fought to win and save this much loved country 
of ours—America—from despots and slavery, so shall we fight to hold 
that freedom, purchased with blood, and preserve the liberties we have 
won, thereby bringing to America a better day, with more of God’s glorious 
sunshine and happiness, carrying on the work of the men who worked 
before us and pledging, on this glorious Labor Day, that we will make 
every honorable sacrifice to overcome our enemies—both from within 
and without—who would destroy us, vowing here and now—‘“They shall 
not pass.” 
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kK ROM GENERAL REPORTS received in this office, and from newspaper 

reports, Labor Day, this year, was celebrated with high honors through- 
out the country. President Green spoke in Baltimore, Maryland, the fortieth 
anniversary of Labor in that city. The Columbia Broadcasting hook-up put 
his speech on the air throughout the entire country. 


TTT 


ec HE CHICAGO FEDERATION’S Labor Day celebration was an all-day 
and all-night affair. It was’ held on Soldier Field, which is the largest 
field of its kind in the United States. All important outdoor affairs are held 
there, and Labor has filled it every Labor Day since it was opened. 

General President Daniel J. Tobin was one of the principal speakers, 
addressing the people on the grounds and radio audiences over WCFL, 
Labor’s own. radio station, owned and controlled by the Labor Movement of 
Chicago. 

rT? 


HE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL of the American Federation of Labor is 
having a new bill drawn up to take the place of all of the other anti- 
injunction bills, which is to be presented at the next Congressional session. 
Watch how the congressmen and senators from your district and state 
vote on it. 
TTF 
HE LARGER OIL COMPANIES are now buying up the smaller firms 
and some are merging. It won’t be long now until we see a good, big oil 
fight, and probably a slashing of prices. The Public, as the consumers are 
called, may reap the benefit of the fight while it lasts, but will pay it all back 
when a settlement is reached. The oil workers are only organized here and 
there. When the fight comes might not be a bad time to try to organize 
them. Just watch out! 
TT 


HE TRUSTEES of our local unions must audit the books monthly. Sec- 

tion 54 of the International Constitution so states. Be sure and always 
see that the bank statement is verified also. If the Trustees will do their 
duty, as it should be done, there will never be any trouble with the bonding 
companies on the payment of any shortage which may occur, and we notice 
there seldom is a shortage where the books are audited, as they should be, 
in accordance with the laws of our International Union. Be a real Trustee, 
or else resign and let some one else be elected who will do the work. 


TTT 


F SOME OF OUR State Legislators would spend just a little more money 
for a research department which would enable the people to find out how 
they can get a few more miles out of a gallon of gasoline, instead of spending 
so much time in trying to find a way to add another cent to the already too 
high gas tax, they might be doing humanity, in general, a favor. 
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OPT THAD 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


TF 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary | 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

















